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CHARACTERS OR CARICATURES. 



" All to keep up the farcical scene, O." 

Sir Wentworth Weazle, of Weazle Hall, Baronet, as he 
vras foad of designating himself, was old, rich, and crabbed. 
He was a younger son, and destined to make his way through 
li[e in the mercantile world. JBeing of a sanguine temper, 
itod speculating disposition, be soon acquired a fortune, and 
soon lost it in the same way ; and, after many ups and downs 
in the lottery of trade, he counted his fiftieth year, — fretted 
and soured by disappointment, — in possession of a moderate 
competency, and a bachelor. His resources, however, owing 
to the circumstance of bis being a bachelor, were not com> 
pletely exhausted ; for he cast his eyes on a tall, thin, senti- 
mental, rich, elderly young lady, who had been quoting 
poetry, plays, and novels, for at least thirty years ; and there- 
fore, like himself, had arrived at the age of discretion. He 
was not a man to trifle in such a business ; and, though she 
tossed her head, flirted her fan, and threw out sentiment by 
the yard, and poetry by the perch, yet matters were soon 
brought to a crisis, 

" And things with due decorum carried. 
They went to church, and there were married." 

Not long after this important event, which brought him 
abundance of money, and a " plentiful lack" of happiness, 
another of no inconsiderable importance took place, namely, 
the death of his only brother, by which he got possession of 
a large estate, and a title, together with no small portion of 
perplexity and trouble. His marriage was merely a merce- 
nary speculation, and he was now vexed to think, that if he 
had postponed the matter for a very short time, he would 
have obtained his object without the incumbrance of such a 
wife. His meditations had no tendency to sweeten bis temper; 
on the contrary, he became daily more irritable ; and the 
possession of Weazle Hall, aad all the appurtenances there- 
unto belonging, could not bestow any thing like domestic 
comfort. The affectation of Lady Weazle, her blue stocking 
trumpery, a good deal in the style of Mrs. Malaprop, her 
cursed quotations, as he called them, perpetually dinning in 
bis ears, annoyed him beyond measure, drove him sometimes 
into a frenzy, and continually reminded him of his folly and 
rashness, in getting into a slate out of which surgery could 
not recover him. The arrival of Rosa Woodville, his sister's 
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daughter, made a somewhat favourable change in the feelings 
and family of Sir Wentworth. She was the offspring of 
parents " who loved not wisely but too well," whose circum- 
stances were very humble, and who were struggling to keep 
up appearances. Sir Wentworth had no family; he therefore 
took Rosa home ; and, though he was sour and eccentric, yet 
he really grew fond of her, gave her all the advantages of a 
good education, and she grew up in his house lovely, and 
beloved by all her friends and acquaintances. 

Sir Wentworth had been guardian to Jack Random, a young, 
giddy, rattling, good -hearted fellow, whose minority had 
expired some years, when he found himself in possession of a 
large fortune, and with dispositions to spend it liberally. He 
soon became a great favourite with Lady Weazle, because he 
read novels, could spout poetry, and was deeply versed in 
Shakespeare ; and, though he had an establishment of bis own, 
yet he was daily at Sir Wentworth 's, and an attachment soon 
took place between him and Rosa, which grew with time, and 
strengthened with their years. He was good-natured, full of 
animal spirits, generous to a fault, and seemed to take delight, 
by his levity and freedom of speech, to wprk Sir Wentworth 
lip to passion, which indeed was no difficult matter ; for 
" though it was no sooner on than off," yet it was " no sooner 
off than on," and fie was perpetually fidgeting and fuming 
" like the fretful porcupine." 

The Baronet was partial to a city life ; and, though Weazle 
Hall was the proudest feather in his cap, yet from early habits 
he loved the bustle of business, and therefore resided much in 
town. A sample of family happiness, and a specimen of his 
temper, may be given in the following conversation which 
took place one fine evening, as Rosa, in liigh spirits, was 
singing at her piano. Sir Wentworth, who pretended to some 
skill in the " harmony of sweet sounds," desired Rosa to raise 
her voice, and give more life and expression to the song. 

Lad^ Weaz. Bless me. Sir Wentworth, how fond you are 
of high tones. You have no idea of those " softly soothing 
Lydian measures," which steal away the senses, ravish the 
heart, " soften rocks and bend the knotted oak," as the poet 
sings— but if you are deaf, must a song be spoiled in order to 
please you? 

Sir Went. Zounds, Lady Weazle, I am not deaf; but, if I 
were, the eternal clack of your tongue is enough to splinter 
the ear of a miller, or stun to deafness a gunner in the navy. 

J^ady Weax. Oh, thou Gothic piece of uncivilized creation, 
thou worse than Hun, or Vandal, or rugged Russian boor, 
stranger to refinement and the graces, should Cecilia herself 
descend, and tune her soul enchanting lyre, thy bosom would 
remain untouched, thy heart 
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Sir Wenl. Death and fury, that toogae of your's will never 
come to a full stop on this side of the grave ;— (calmly) — but 
Rosa, my dear, give us the air over again from the very be- 
ginning. 

Lady ffeaz. Yes, Rosa, " strike the lyre and raise the lay," 
as somebody sublimely says. Orpheus, you know, cxhibiv^d 
to brutes— you're not indeed, quite in the same predicament. 

Sir Wenl.-^knA remember, Rosa, to give it in the manner 
I desired. This house is mine, and that instrument I purchas- 
ed with my own money; therefore, it shall be played on as I 
please. 

Now it must be confessed, that this was rather an unreason- 
able declaration in Sir Wentworth : and Rosa, who had been 
sufficiently vexed during the preceding dialogue, in order to 
turn the matter off pleasantly, said laughing, " but my dear 
uncle, as you did not purchase my voice with your money, 
I hope you'll allow me to use it as I please." The attempt 
was unsuccessful ; the Baronet wasn't in the vein ; and look- 
ing at her, with a pair of small ferret-like eyes, desired her 
not to be impertinent—" have I not," said he "educated, im- 
proved, and instructed you ; have I not paid your singing- 
master, drawing-master, music-master, and dancing-master ? 
I did not purchase your voice, it is true, for when you came 
to me yoa were vox el prceteria nihil — you indeed had a pipe, 
but I paid for the tuning of it. 

" Sir Wentworth," said Lady Weazle, " let me just ask 
you one question ; were you born in a forest, and suckled by 
a bear ?" 

Sir Wentworth's passion had nearly choked him ; and after 
many convulsive throes, and distortions of countenance, he 
could only find utterance, in an undergrowl, for a repetition 
of the words, " suckled by a bear!" " Why," continued 
her Ladyship, " your treatment of your niece, would, to a dis- 
criminating eye, indicate a woful perversion of natural feeling 
— but you are a total stranger to the delicate sensations of 
susceptible minds." 

" Oh confound your delicate sensations," roar'd out Sir 
Wentworth. " Lady Weazle, I am, and shall be, my own mas- 
ter ; I am not apt to get angry, but no human being shall in- 
terfere with me, or venture to give an opinion of my con- 
duct, at least in my presence." 

" Well, well," said Lady Teazle, " Rosa, ray dear, begin ; 
'tis in vain to talk to Sir Wentworth ; he belongs to a num- 
ber of those, of whom the sublime bard says — 

Lo! there are they, whose breasts the furies steel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 

3i 
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" There again, with her ours'd bards and quotatioas— l)ut 
I'll keep my temper," said Sir Wentworth. 

Rosa, who was good nature personified, and never allowed 
her temper to be ruffled by her uncle's peevishness and pas- 
sions, nor by her annt's more teazing sentimentality, imme- 
diately complied ; and as hunting songs are always preferred 
by people who live in town, and who never saw a fox cbace 
in their lives, she strnck up the following, in compliance 
with Sir Wentworth 's request. 



BJythc Aurora gilds the sky. 

And streaks the clouds with rosy hue ; 

Away the jolly sportsmen bie, 

And brush the fields from morning dew- 
Hear the horn. 
Cheer the morn, 

1 ts voice floats softly on the gale. 
The hills around. 
And woods rcsoimd. 

While echo rings through all the vale. 
Hear the horn, &c. 



SONG. 



Up the rugged steep they fly. 
Or down the bushy dell they throng. 
Sly Reynard starts, they raise the cry. 
And hounds and huntsmen sweep along ; 

Hark ! tallyho. 

Away they go. 
And every danger they despise ; 
'The thickest woods, the foaming floods. 
Are brav'd to crown the sportsman's joys. 
Hark! tallyho, i^c. 



The room door opened at this moment, when unexpected 
and unannounced, in bolted Jack Random, and with a " Sir 
Wentworth, your servant ; Lady Weazle, your most obedi- 
ent;" rush'd forward to Rosa, and in all the extravagance of 
a stage struck hero, exclaimed, " lovely Rosa, do I again be- 
hold you ? After an absence little short of eternity, do I again 
see you in all the bloom of beauty ? This is a full recompense 
for an age of anxiety. Ye gods, my last moments .shall be 
spent in gratitude. Rosa, ' Oh there's music in the name, 
which melts my soul to infant weakness,' and so forth, as the 
poet says ;" looking at Lady Weazle. 

Lady Weazle, Oh the extatie delight of two congenial 
souls, loving and beloved, adoring and adored, bound in soft 
affection's ties and mingling into bliss. 

Jack. — True, Lady Weazle, and happily, very happily ex- 
pressed. 

Sir Went. Why Jack, I thought you had still been in the 
country, living soberly among sober people ? 

Jack. How long Sir Wentworth, would you have had me 
to stay ? have I not been a whole fortnight, immured, impri- 
soned, among cats, monkeys, parrots, and old maids — by all 
that's lovely, I'd rather live in bedlam. 

" And I wish you were there with all my heart," said Sir 
Wentworth internally. 

Rosa. Well, come now Jack, give us an account of your 
' peregrinations, and moving accidents, by flood and field,' 
that we may learn how you were employed. 

Jack. Why, I believe there are few who could have enjoy- 
ed more variety in the same situation — getting up every 
morning by sunrise ; running two or three miles along the 
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banks of a river ; popping into every cottage I came to ; 
laughing- and chatting with every rosy-faced milk-maid I met ; 
sometimes riding, sometimes fishing ; then music and dancing 
in the evenings; and in short, Rosa, had it not been for 
something I felt here (laying his band on his heart) my time 
might have passed away tolerably enough. 

Sosa. Well, at least there was one advantage in your pow- 
er, which you cannot so conveniently enjoy in town, and 
which I hope you laid hold of. 

Jack. And pray Rosa, what might that be ? 

Rosa. An opportunity of walking pensively alone, through 
some dark and solitary grove, thinking of me — your arms 
folded, your eyes turned up to heaven — frequently apostro- 
phising the moon — sometimes calling on the dear object of 
your hopes ; reciting speeches from tragedies ; singing fag- 
ends of love songs, and concluding the rhapsody, with that 
very humble and reasonable prayer, ' Ye gods annihilate 
both time and space, and make two lovers happy.' 

Jack. Oh yes, I forgot to tell you that part of it — Often 
might yon have seen me sitting by moon-light, on the banks 
of a murmuring stream, and under a spreading tree ; there 
did I often heave the deep sigh, and drop the silent tear ; 
there have I called on the rocks, the streams^ and the trees 
to witness my wo; there have I desired the gentle zephyrs to 
waft my sighs to the maid of my heart; there have I — 

Sir W'ent. — Uttered ad d deal of nonsense, I'm surft. 

Why Jack, you're as incapable of heaving the deep sigh, or 
dropping the silent tear, as a weathercock: is of standing still 
at the change of wind ; your head is a vortex, and: your 
brain a straw or feather, perpetually whirling round in it. 
Your life is one continued scene of hurry, bustle, and action ; 
without one moment left for thought— but I beg, Sir, you'll 
come along with me ; 1 wish to have a few moments' serious 
conversation with you, and it is not necessary that Lady 
Weazle and Rosa should be present. 

They adjourned io the library, where Sir Wentworth walkr 
ed about for some time, apparently considering how to begin 
a conversation he had solicited ; when Jack, with his usual 
levity, broke the thread of his meditations, by asking, " what's 
the matter. Sir Wentworth." 

Sir fFient.^C&ajoa be serious for one moment. 

Jack. Oh yes, to be sure I can ; nothing mare easy— I have 
only to look on your face, and the reflection will cast a gloom 
over mine. 

Sir Wentworth grinned horribly — not a ghastly smile, for he 
didn't smile at all — but grinned with anger, and in no very 
distinct notes, replied, " don't dare Sir, to take any liberties 
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with my face ; It defies scrutiny, and ii as impenetrable to 
the eye of a physiognomist as a deal board." 

« I'll not quarrel with you about your face," returned Jack. 
«« I assure you, I by no means envy you the possession of it. 
But come, take a chair, sit down, and as I understand this is 
to be a serious conversation, I'll make the genius of gravity 
perch upon my brow, while I listen with due attention, and 
becoming reverence, to the sage counsel, and profound sen- 
timents of Sir Wentworth Weazle of Weazle Hall, Baronet." 

Now, though this was not altogether in the strain Sir Went- 
worth approved, yet he said nothing, but bit his lips, and 
seemed again at a loss how to proceed, when the restless spirit 
of Random, which seemed this day to ba more than usually 
active, prompted him to interrogation. 

" Now, Sir Wentworth, what is the topic ? shall you or I 
speak first? I'm ready to begin a conversation with you on 
any given subject." This was too much ; the baronet bounced 
up in a great rage, and with a wrathful and furious look, 
" 'Sdeath, Sir," said he, " if you were as willing to hear, as 
to speak, it would tend a great deal to your advantage; if 
you were as eager to obtain instruction, as you are to commu- 
nicate your own insipid nonsenae, you would show yourself 
more a man of wisdom. You're sufficient to put a Stoic into 
a passion— but I'm not- 
Cool — perhaps you mean cold : shall I ring for a fire, or a 
chaffing dish of coals, or shall I order up- 

" Sit down. Sir," exclaimed Sir Wentworth in a fbry, " quit 
your buffoonery and attend, whilst I talk to you of Rosa." 
«' Of Rosa ! I will — I'll sit as immoveable as if I had been heWn 
out of a freestone quarry ; that word glues me to my chair 
like birdlime." 

Silence ensued ; the baronet seemed again embarrassed ; but 
after a considerable pause, he turned about, and with a queer 
mingled expression of countenance, " Mr. Random," said he, 
«' I have been thinking that it is impossible for you and Rosa 
ever to be married ; don't interrupt me," perceiving Jack was 
about to speak ; " I believe, indeed, yon are fond of each 
other, and the good natured world has set you down as future 
husband and wife ; but I cannot help that, you know." 

Jack. No more than you can prevent us from being mar- 
ried. But, Sir, I should like to know your reasons for talking 
in this manner : you can be no stranger to my attachment. I 
openly paid my addresses to Rosa, and flattered my^lf my 
family and fortune are not unworthy Miss WoodvUle. 

Sir IVent. To your family I have no objections ; yOur for- 
tune is large, though perhaps not so large as she might obtain ; 
bu ifo be short, I have already in my eye a husband for Rosa; 
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tb« only SOD of my oldest friend, and heir to a very large 
estate. The young man I have never seen since he was a 
b6y; but I had lately a letter from his father, in which he ex- 
pressed a wish that our friendship should be renewed and 
strengthened, by my giving Rosa to his son. 

Jack. What a considerate father he must be ! — and Rosa, I 
presume, is perfectly reconciled to this mighty prudent ar- 
rangement of yours. 

Sir Went. She knows nothing of the matter as yet. I intend, 
however, to inform her of it presently, and she knows my 
disposition too well, to have recourse to remonstrance ; I re- 
quest, therefore, that you, Mr. Random, will resign all pre- 
tensions to her hand, and cease to visit here, at least until after 
her marriage with Mr. Farquer. 

Jack. Sir Wentworth, I admire your sincerity, and, in re- 
turn for your candour, beg leave io assure yon, that I will 
neither resign my pretensions to Rosa, nor, while I have her 
permission, cease to visit this house. 

Sir Went. Then, Sir, I'm glad you have told me your de- 
termination, and I shall take my precautions accordingly. My 
doors shall be bolted, and my windows secured ; every servant 
I have shall be armed with a blunderbuss ; and should you, or 
any of your emissaries, be found about my house, I'll scatter 
your brains through the streets for your insolent rashness. 

Jack. Sir Wentworth, you may if you please have a six 
pounder stationed in every window : you may draw your lines 
of circumvallation.and think yourself secure in your entrench- 
ments; but I'll attack your fortress as Jupiter did the tower of 
Danae, I'll descend in a golden shower — or if your servants 
are incorruptible, I'll scale your citadel in a balloon ; and if 
all this wont do, I'll stop up your chimneys, and smoke you 
out like a badger. 

Sir Went. (In a great passion,) How dare you, Sir, talk to 
me in my own house in this manner ; but I'll anticipate you 
— I'll have you arrested for a burglarious design — I'll go to 
the next magistrate and swear you have put me into bodily 
fear — I'll have all the constables and catchpoles in town on 
the watch for you — I'll have you imprisoned, bound in 

shackles, loaded with irons — I'll have 1 do not know what 

I'll have — but leave my house this moment, Sir, and never 
again let me see your face. 

Jack. Indeed, Sir Wentworth, you shall have the supreme 
happiness, and most exquisite felicity of seeing my phiz 
sooner than you imagine — don't be angry. Sir, I beseech yon, 
—I'll be metamorphosed in such a manner that you'll never 
be able to recognize me — pray don't agitate yourself. 
^iV Went. I must agitate myself. Sir, and I will be angry. 
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Jack. I'll assume more shapes thao Proteus is master of, 
and appear in different colours like the cameleon — Should I be 
obliged to undermine yonr bouse, glide through your key- 
hole, or come down through your roof like a thunderbolt, I'll 
have Rosa — I beg, Sir, you'll not be in a passion. 

Sir Went. Leave my house, Sir ; this instant leave my house. 

Jack went to the door, then, turning round, and nodding to 
the baronet, said, keep your temper. Sir Wentworth, I'll have 
Rosa — and set off, laughing at the frenzy into which he had 
thrown his worthy old guardian that was. 

(TO BE CONTIKOED.) 



ON THE TIME WHEN LETTERS WERE FIRST KNOWN 
IN IRELAND. 

There is no subject concerning which greater diversity and 
obstinacy of opinion have prevailed than the earlier periods 
of Irish history. The evidence is neither very clear nor very 
consistent ; whilst national prejudices on the one side, and 
national partialities on the other, have acquired an inSuence 
paramoant to any derived from sound argument and express 
testimony. The annals of Ireland are filled with the progress 
of civilization, and the encouragement given to polite learn- 
ing, long before any nation in Europe had extricated itself 
from the shades of ignorance and barbarity. Unfortunately 
the oldest literary records do not appear to have been written 
before the tenth century, nearly two thousand years after 
the supposed introduction of letters into this country.* That 
those should be viewed in different lights, according to the 
various systems that have been adopted, is very natural. By 
such as endeavour to realize the splendid fabric of fiction, 
they are recommended to the world as displaying every es- 
timable quality in the composition of History; while those 
who disregard their over strained pretensions bestow on them 
such epithietst as could only be dictated by a conviction of 
their insignificance, augmented by that prejudice which would 

* We are indebted to Corniac M'MuUan, Archbishop and King, in the year 901, 
for the Psalter of Cashel, the prime source of information respecting the most ancient 
History of Ireland. Entire credit cannot be given to it, because written in verse; and 
the genius of poetry has an indomitable tendency for fiction. The book of Hovfth 
comes next in reputation ; and indeed seems to be the most faithful record of the tradi- 
tions ofheathen times. The eleventh century gave a beginning to the Annals of Ti- 
gomach, a worlc of high authority, and not unlike the Annals of Innisfallen and of 
Ulster. — O'Connor s l}iss. p. 1&6. 

f Deficient in elegance, and uninstructive in the lessons which they exhibit, th^ 
(the Irish Annals) might without much disadvantage to the public, be condemned to 
neglect, and buried in obUnon,— Webbs' Analysis of Irish History, p. 146. 



